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TKO/1 Marshall Cavendish 
Services Ltd, Newtown Road, 
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customer services: Tel. Brighton 
725591. 
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available from your newsagent. 


Copies by post 


Our subscription department can 
supply your copies direct to you 
regularly at 80p each. For 
example the cost of 26 issues is 
£20.80: for any other quantity 
simply multiply by 80p. Rates 
apply anywhere in the world. 
Send your payment to 
Subscription Department, 
Marshall Cavendish Partworks 
Ltd, 58 Old Compton Street, 
London W1V 5PA. 










Note to readers in North 
America: Throughout 
The Knack, US and/or 
Canadian technical 
terms, names of products 
and so on are given in 
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yourself @ Insulating the roof @ Choosing the 
right insulating materials @ How to calculate 
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About three-quarters of all heating in 
an uninsulated house is lost to the 
atmosphere, much of it through the 
roof (fig. A). Insulating your roof space 
is a cheap way of counteracting this 
loss and will noticeably cut your 
heating bills. Insulation also helps 
keep the house cool in summer. 

Regardless of the exact type of 
material used by the house builder, 
there is nearly always room for im- 
provement. And because of fast-rising 
fuel costs, in the long run you will 
Save money whatever the actual cost 
and quantity of your insulation. 


A. Typical heat losses 
and cold down- 
draughts in an 

uninsulated home 
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Insulating materials 

The cheapest and simplest way of 
insulating the roof space is to place 
insulating material between, or over, 
the ceiling joists. Various types of 
natural and man-made material are 
available, either in rolled blankets or 
in granulated form. But. as there is 
little to choose between them in terms 
of effectiveness you should base your 
choice on the cost and selection of 
what is available locally.. 

Mineral-fibre or glassfibre matting 
and blanket comes in roll form, cut 
to fit the average space between floor 
joists. On its own, this is normally 
adequate for insulating a roof; awk- 
ward nooks and crannies can be filled 
with off-cuts from the rolls once the 
main insulation is laid. 

However, in older houses, where the 
ceiling joists are likely to be more 
narrowly spaced than is usual today, 
laying a standard-width roll material 
is a wasteful business—every bit has to 
be turned up at the edges. In this case, 
loose-fill insulation is much easier. 
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Loose fill comes in bags, either in 
granule form or as pieces of loose 
fibre. Among the materials used are 
polystyrene, vermiculite—an expand- 
able mica—and mineral wool (rock 
wool). 

Besides being handy where the space 
between floor joists is narrow, loose- 
fill insulates inaccessible corners more 
effectively than offcuts of rolled 
material. In draughty lofts however, 
the granules blow about unless the 
floor joists are covered over. 

Whichever type of material is chosen 
and however this is laid, depth of 
insulation is the crucial factor. About 
100mm is considered a _ satisfactory 
compromise between cost and effec- 
tiveness. Roll materials are available 
in thicknesses of about 75mm or 80mm 
for topping up existing insulation, and 
of about 100mm for dealing with a loft 
which has no insulation. 


Calculating quantities 


Inspecting the loft gives you a 


Home Insulation Act 1978 

Under the provisions of this Act, 
UK residents may qualify for a 
grant of 66% or £50—whichever is 
the less—towards the cost of in- 
sulating a loft. The grant is payable 
by your local authority providing 


certain straightforward conditions 


are met. One of these is that 
application for a grant is made 
prior to starting any work. The 
application procedure is simple and 
approval is normally very quick. 
Full details can be obtained from 
your local council offices. 
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chance to estimate both the quantity 
of material required and the extent of 
work involved. To help you move 
around, and to avoid accidentally 
damaging the ceiling below, place 
stout planks across the floor joists. 

If you are considering adding to 
existing insulation, think in terms of 
bringing it up to the 100mm depth of 
loose-fill or blanket insulation re- 
commended for uninsulated roofs. 

In Britain, a typical roll of blanket 
material of 100mm depth measures 
about 6.25m in length. ‘Topping up’ 
rolls, with depths of about 75mm or 
80mm, are slightly longer at about 8m 
—and usually more expensive. The 
easiest way of working out your needs 
is to add together the total length of the 
strips of ceiling to be covered, and 
divide this by the length of the roll 
material you are using to do the job. 

Add to this number of rolls a 
generous surplus to take care of 
trimming and overlap. Remember to 
allow for the turn up at the eaves (see 
below), and add extra to wrap around 
the water tank and its piping, and to 
cover the trapdoor. 

If you are using loose-fill material, 
your requirements are best based on 
the manufacturer’s own tables and 
recommendations—on the assumption 
you will be adding insulation up to the 
depth of 100mm. 

While you are in the loft, inspect the 
areas below the flashings which ex- 
clude water at the junction of the roof 
and other surfaces, such as around the 
chimney. 

On no account should you proceed 
with insulation if there is any evidence 
of roof leakage or wet rot, as loft 
insulation can aggravate both these 
problems considerably. 

At the same time, take a look at the 
electrics. Wiring perishes in time 
—especially the older cloth-covered 
rubber-insulated type—and in any 


Vapour barriers 

In cold, dry climates such as the 
Canadian winter, warm, moisture- 
laden air from inside the house tends 
to ‘migrate’ towards the colder, 
drier air outside. To prevent in- 
sulation materials from becoming 
wet as a result, a vapour barrier 1s 
essential. This can be of foil, 
asphalted paper or sheet plastic, 
and is always laid on the ‘warm’ 
side of the insulation—that is, the 
side nearest the inside of the house. 
Some insulation comes ready-wrap- 
ped in vapour-proof blankets. 








(righ i another in the process of being 
converted into aliving space. Although 
_ the basic forms of insulation materials 
are identical for each, they are used In 
_siiah . Pen ways. 











Loaf deka UD to the joist fea. 
te (1) but they will need to 
p against the roofing if 
excessive. Roll the blanket 






nd 1 dr te fraug noha sane Be ' 
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en rafters (4). A double thickness - 
 reiens insulation, being par- 
ucilers effective for sound- proofing 
noisy floor (5) that forms part of a loft” 
conversion. 
















It is important that no- 
insulation is laid directly beneath the 
water tank (6). If the loft area is used as" 
a living room, the water tank itself need © 
not be insulated. 
_oose-fill ‘rock wool’ or vermiculite 
much more convenient for insulating © 
‘bitty’ ceiling, in areas well clear of 
draughts (8). Again, increasing the 
_ depth improves both heat and sound 
insulation (9). For insulating within a- 
—water-tank box loose-fill insulation is_ 
much more satisfactory than a delicate. 
blanket lagging, but you will have to 
- construct a softboard box (10) around > 

































1 Laggin: 1g pipework : 
_ Bit van oper loft remember that any 
_ pipework has to be lagged also. You 
“can use” blanket insulation offcuts, 
_ Tr 1e S | anw rap p | No,) refo rm ed neoprene 
11) )orp polystyrene tubing for the job. — 













d between ro folturs ‘ 2). (hs is 
. ch ed eitha! to the tile battens, or to. 
the fatter sides by battening (13). The 
_ material must be led clear of the wall. 
: ends to prevent any condensation from _ 
_ Seeping into a wall cavity. Always start 
ie ying at the ridge and work down- 
— wards, | overlapping the ends so that 
“any moisture e seeping through the roo 
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insulating softboard (14), and finished If appearance is important and rising 
off with tempered hardboard if desired. sound from next door is a problem, box 
in the insulation behind a inte wal 
Living area conversion _ The floor in a loft room can take a 
In a loft conversion for a living area, variety of forms, but chipboard Is best _ 
insulation can be provided by blanket (1 Fix it with screws, not nails, to 
material, or by solid and easily worked — avoid the possibility that ee 
slabs of polystyrene, rockwool or _ will crack or loosen the ceiling below. 
fibreboard. In planning the conversion consider 
The same types of ‘solid’ insulation ‘installing a professionally — double- 
can be used on the party wall between glazed window, or install a sealed-uni’ 
your loft and your neighbour's, particu- yourself (17). The roof is, after all, 
larly where his loft remains uninsulated. usually the most exposed p part OF 





/ much “affect on a 
e conversion. 
angst insulation Is 
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A dozen ways to reduce heat loss 


Jobs for the specialist 


. If the fireplace is no longer used, have the chimney 
stopped and vented to prevent an upwards draught 


2. Some types of board or blanket insulation need to be 
fitted with care to prevent roof damage and excessive 
condensation 


3. Spray-blown loft and cavity wall insulation are both 
extremely effective, but involve considerable expense 


. Insulation can be fitted above a false ceiling—useful 
when access to the roof space is not possible 


5. Sealed-unit double glazing has to be installed by a 
professional as some structural work Is involved 


6. Floor cavity insulation involves considerable turmoll 
unless laid at the time of butlding or when flooring 
repairs are made mo 





B. /nsulating your home—the 
possibilities. Although it 1s possible 
to combine more than the usual two 
or three forms of insulation, the 
cost-effectiveness of the final 
combination 1s worth considering 
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Jobs you can do yourself 


7. Some forms of blanket insulation can be tacked to the 
rafters and covered by hardboard or softboard 


. Insulation placed between the joists, a covering for 
this, and lagging of tanks and pipes are jobs easily done 


9. Another inexpensive and effective insulation job is 
cutting out draughts around doors, windows and unused 
chimneys and fireplaces 


10. A bigger job, cheaper than cavity insulation and 
almost as effective, is to panel insulate the inside of the 
outer leaf of a cavity wall 


11. Secondary sash double glazing, provided in kit form, 
is usually easily fitted to conventional windows 


12. Thicker carpets helo greatly to prevent heat loss 
through floors with gaps between the boards 
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Take blanket insulation right up 
to the wall plate at the eaves, 
and tuck In the edges at the joists if 

the blanket 1s too wide 


Where possible, tuck the 

insulation under obstructions. 
Note the use of a stout plank as a 
working platform 


Blanket material can be easily cut 

to shape with large scissors or 
garden shears. Offcuts can be used 
for pipe lagging and elsewhere 





Loose-fi// material is a quick and 

effective way of dealing with 
awkward spots such as around the 
chimney stack and wiring boards 


case may not take kindly to repeated 
knocks while you are laying the 
insulating material. 


Planning the work 

When laying blanket insulation, it is 
infuriating to find that every roll ends 
short of the mark or repeatedly needs 
cutting at, say, a particularly large 
roof member—leaving an almost use- 
less offcut. 

The most convenient place for rolls 
to end is away from the eaves—it is 
dificult enough having to stretch into 
these inaccessible areas just to push 
the insulation home. You _ should 
therefore plan on working away from 
the eaves wherever possible. Any off- 
cuts can be used up later to insulate a 
more accessible strip in the middle of 
the loft area. 


Laying materials 

When you come to lay your insulation, 
simply follow the set pattern of joists 
across the roof. Loose-fill material can 
be levelled to the correct depth using a 
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Level off the loose-fill to the 

top of the joists. If these are very 
deep, use a “T’-shaped board cut to 
give the required depth of material 


template made from thick card or 
wood off-cut. Shape this to fit the 
space between joists (fig.5). Like roll 
materials, loose-fill should be laid 
working inwards from the eaves. 
Level the filling towards a clear space 
in the middle of the loft where addi- 
tion and removal will present far less 
of a problem. 

Roll material can be cut to length 
and shape with large scissors or 
slashed, carefully, with a handy- 
man’s knife. Awkward shapes are 
more conveniently torn from a supply 
length. Be generous in the cutting 
length so that you can tuck in the 
surplus at the end. Where two lengths 
join, either tightly butt the two ends or 
leave the excess to overlap by about 
100mm. Offcuts can be used to fill 
small gaps between lengths. 

Around the edges of the loft, strong 
draughts can be prevented by arrang- 
ing for the roll ends to be turned up 
between the rafters—allow extra ma- 
terial for this if necessary. But in most 
cases you need insulate only as far as 


Allow plenty of overlap when 
covering the loft door—this 
prevents draughts—but do not 
insulate beneath the water tank 





the wall-plate—the barrier between the 
joists and eaves (fig. 1). 

The loft area is finished off by in- 
sulating the access trap or door with 
spare lengths of rolled insulation, 
glued, tied or tacked in place. Allow 
the material to overspill when the 
trap or door is closed, so that any 
draughts are excluded. 


Partial loft conversions 
Boarding over the joists after you have 
insulated the loft will reduce heat loss 
still further. But if you may want to 
carry out a full-scale loft conversion 
later, as described later on in the 
course, do not lay a permanent floor; 
your ceiling joists (probably only 
100mm x 50mm, in UK houses) will 
have to be strengthened for a perma- 
nent habitable room. Instead, lay a 
temporary chipboard floor, screwing 
down the chipboard so you can lift and 
re-lay it later. 

If the loft already has a floor, lift 
about one board in five and force loose- 
fill material between the joists. 
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Versatile storage trunk 
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As trunk or a seat or an occasional table this This versatile storage trunk has a 
multi-purpose storage unit is sure to become 


oth simple and cheap to 
tively finished 


indispensable. It is 
build and can be attra 


hundred and one uses 1n and around 
the home. It 1s based on a system of 
interlocking trays, so you can increase 
the height very simply to store bulky 
or awkward objects. Alternatively, you 
can fit bottoms to each of the trays to 
store smaller objects. This means you 
can instantly go to any level to find 
stored objects, simply by lifting the 
appropriate tray. 

The base section is fitted with 
castors, so you can easily move it 
around or even use it as a mobile 
trolley. Otherwise, rope handles can 
be fitted to make it easily portable. 

The top section has a removable 
tray base, so you can use it as an 
occasional table. You can even paint 
it with board game designs so it can 
be used as a games table—ideal for a 
children’s room. The pieces for the 
games can, of course, be stored in the 
tray below. 

Alternatively, you can fit one or 
more seat cushions so the unit can be 
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used as a Seat. 

Just a few of the many possible uses 
are illustrated in the surrounding pic- 
tures—both outside and inside of your 
house. 

The trunk is extremely simple to 
build, with no complicated joints. All 
the trays are held together by corner 
blocks which are glued and screwed in 
place. Make them from hardwood or 
softwood as you prefer—depending on 
the intended use. Hardwood gives a 
richer look—and is more durable— 
but it is more expensive. 

You can make as many trays as you 
like, but in practice, it is not advis- 
able to exceed a total height of about 
900mm. You can finish the trays in 
clear lacquer, or paint or stain them. 

The bottom section is double and 
should be fitted with handles and 
castors. Make up cushions for the top 
in any fabric you wish. 

For even greater versatility, you 
could scale the given dimensions up 
or down to suit your requirements. 
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Cutting list 
Timber is planed all round, PAR (dressed four sides, D4S). 
Use hardwood or softwood as preferred for the tray frames. 





Part Material No. Size 

Base section 

sides 9Omm XK 12mm timber 4 890mm 

ends 90mm * 12mm timber 4 450mm 

base 6mm plywood 1 875mm x 425mm 
corner angles 75mm Xx 19mm PAR softwood 4 7oImnmM « /omm 
side tray supports 19mm xk 19mm PAR softwood 2 819mm 

endtray supports 19mm x 19mm PAR softwood 2 369mm 

corner blocks 19mm x 19mm PAR softwood 4 180mm 


Additional materials: Woodscrews, panel pins, castors, PVA adhesive, rope 
Finish: Gloss paint, stain or lacquer as preferred 


Make all the trays From [2mm solid timber. 
You cau vse a softwWood aud staiu or paiut 
it, or Use a WardwWood such Aas beech or 
Mavoaauy alia Finish the surface 

with [Aacquer 2 
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You cau wake as = 
wauy additioual trays 

As you like. Tnuese cau be 

Fitted witu rewovable bases, 
So \ou cau either use thew 
without, to increase the height 
of the storage, or fit bases 

For extra shallow 
storage 
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Part Material No. Size 

Top section 

sides 90mm X 12mmtimber 2 890mm 

ends 90mm x 12mm timber 2 450mm 

base 8mm birch or melamine faced plywood 1 875mm x 425mm 
corner angles 75mm X 19mm PAR softwood 4 75mm x 75mm 
side traysupports 19mm xk 19mm PAR softwood 2 819mm ’ 
endtray supports 19mm x 19mm PAR softwood 2 369mm 
Additional trays 

sides 90mm xk 12mm timber 2 890mm 

ends 90mm xk 12mm timber Z 450mm 
bases 6mm plywood 1 875mm xX 425mm 
corner blocks 19mm * 19mm PAR softwood 4 90mm 


Optional cushious fitted iuto the for 
tray allow you wavy variations | 
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aud the projections 
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Tue base iS made from two 
separate strips, joived at 
the coruers 
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How to assewble the top tray Make the removable base Frow au 


. | - BIS x42Sww piece of &B ww birch or 
~~ Cot ovt a SOww radius sewicircle ceutred At eaci |  . welawmiuve Faced plywood 


 @ud to forw A havdle. This allows you to lift. 
aut tWe tray easily | : 













lQww Square support 
batteu (see below) 


Radius the a 


| %o Smwu aitec 
- Assewbly 









Cut ovt a rebate iu each 
coruer aud piv Aud alue 
the sides in position 


: tee i Goreeo ss en a s 
oug from x zg 






I2 ww tiwber oe 


Sides 8290ww long from 
90x!Z2wmwm Ttiwber 


Fiush thisasa swooth curve, radius 75 mw. A paper 
Template will “Vela yoo to mark if out. Cot the corve © 
LSIVG a copia saw, bow saw or power jig saw, Finish 
with a plauver File aud sandpaper 


Cut the corver blocks From |9mwm softwood making sure 


that The auales are exactly 90° aud 45° Glve ivto the 
coruer with “PVA woodworking adltesive aud screw through 


32ww No.& (4:2mw) couutersuuk Woodscrew 





How to make additioual 
ceutre tra trays | | : £0 
— Cutout a smooth curve radius 


 TSwmw starting (9mm in 
from the short edges 


4) 
IS2wm square softwood batteu. Cut the ends at i 
AS Osita a witre box. Cut to ft belweeu : 
the corver blocks aud pin aud alive in 
place using ZSwmw panel pus 
aud PVA woodworking 
aduesive.. 
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Make coruer joints 
As above 







for Vaudies onthe .—s—=s 
additioual ceutre trays,—— 
cut out a aroove TS WM loug, 
ISwmw wide aud lO ww deep, _ 
ceutred ou each eud Use © 
&® aovge avd finish wth. | 
alasspaper, takiug care that 
the euds of the groove are 
roObuded swoomly 


90 ww leuath of |9mwm 
square softwood batten 
screwed avid alved ATO the 


EOrAeGl Olt . 


IF you waut to add.a base, Fit 19 mm 
square support batteus set 20 mw 
Up Along each side on which to rest 
A plIVWOOod SsNeer COT our as above 


Advertising Arts 


Diweusious of the tray are as above 
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Coruer detail of 
Base tray 











Rope haudle 


lDww square 
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Lighting for living rooms 


Using light to create atmosphere and set the 
mood is one of the cheapest and most effective 
ways to transform a well-decorated, but other- 
wise lifeless room. The trick is not to go for the 
most obvious lighting positions 


Most of a family’s life is spent in the 
living room—often with several people 
wanting to do different things at the 
same time. To cope with a variety of 
activities, the lighting system in a 
living room needs to be as flexible as 
possible. 


Enhancing ceiling lighting 
Usually, living rooms are equipped 
with a central lighting point in the 
ceiling. Using a traditional half-shade 
in this position creates a harsh, mono- 
tonous light that does nothing to 
show off the good points of your room, 
nor to disguise any less attractive 
features. 

There are a number of ways to avoid 
this problem without spending a great 
deal of money. For instance, try ex- 
tending the central flex and looping it 
through a ceiling hook—this gives you 
the scope to hang a pendant lght 
wherever you choose, perhaps over a 


dining table or in a corner near a sofa. 
Downlighters are another good solu- 


tion for a central lighting point. Basic- 
ally a downlighter is a fixed, down- 
ward-pointing spot, available in either 
a cylinder-shaped holder or as a 
special fitting designed to be recessed 
into the ceiling. 

A central group of these recessed 
downlighters will provide excellent, 
even floor illumination, although it 
does mean cutting holes into the ceil- 
ing—or having a false ceiling installed 
—to fit them. Up to four may be 


wired from the same central ceiling | 


point. They are available with varying 
beam widths and the wider the beam, 
the more light 1s spread over the floor 
area underneath. 

Downlighters. are especially useful 
for visually lowering a high ceiling 
and, if you can position them more 
freely, for highlighting coffee tables, 
plants and ornaments. | 

Any potential accident spot, such as 
a step-down between an open-plan 
lounge and dining area, will need to 
be constantly lit—a downlighter or 
spotlight is ideal for this purpose. 

Spotlights provide a versatile solu- 
tion to most lighting problems and if 
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you fit a cluster of them in place of the 
central ight, you can direct the hght 
around the room to where it is most 
needed. 

Spots can be almed directly at an 
object for a dramatic effect—and still 
five an adequate general light over 
the rest of the room. They can be 
angled at walls, ceilings or mirrors to 
make a small room seem larger or a 
dark room seem brighter. You can 
direct light over a chair, a table or 
a section of the floor area where a 
member of the family normally reads, 
plays, or sits. 

Where extra lighting is needed, spot 
lights on a ceiling-mounted track give 
you plenty of flexibility. The alum- 
inlum tracks come complete with 
ceiling mounts and all the electrical 
conductors are safely concealed in- 
side. You can fit up to four spotlights 
to a track, providing their combined 
wattage does not exceed that of the 
power point. 

Ceiling light systems can be made 
even more flexible by installing a 
dimmer switch at the main control. 
These are easy to fit and are wired 
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in exactly the same way as the switch 
they replace. They allow the hight to be 
adjusted from full strength to a cosy 


glow with many subtle moods in 


between. 


Before installing a dimmer switch 


to control several lights, check that it 
has the correct wattage rating. A 
standard dimmer will usually control 
up to four 60 watt or two 100 watt 
bulbs. Fluorescent lights need a special 
kind of dimmer switch, ideally in- 
stalled by a qualified electrician. Plug- 
in dimmers are also available if you 
prefer a less permanent fixture. 


Wall lights and side lights 

More flexible than ceiling lights, a 
combination of wall and portable lights 
can be tailored to suit all the family’s 
needs. 

Wall lamps provide good _ back- 
ground light but are best installed 
when you redecorate, as the supply 
wire must be chased into the wall be- 
hind the plaster. 

Concealed strip lghts—in_ wall 
units, above and below book shelves, 
under pelmets or in alcoves—are a 
subtle source of background lhghting 
and provide an attractive carpet of 
light down the wall. Book shelves can 
be illuminated by strip lighting fixed 
to a batten. If necessary, you can hide 
the batten by painting or papering it 
to match the wall. 

Mounted strip lights can also be 
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Above and left: By simply 
rethinking lighting arrangements, the 
drab and harsh atmosphere of this 
open-plan living room has been 
transformed. Free-standing lamps and 
a pendant light above the table 

create soft pools of light, while strip 
lights concealed tn the shelving draw 
attention to the ornaments 


used to highlight pictures or wall 
ornaments. Special fittings, which 
shine light against the wall but shade 
the direct light from the room, are 
ideal for this. 

Free-standing table or shelf lamps 
near the wall have the same effect and, 
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combined with standard lamps, they 
create a very flexible lighting system. 
If you want to avoid highlighting the 
wall, choose one of the low-level 
lamps with a translucent ‘mushroom’ 
shade—these cast pools of warm, sub- 
dued light down onto the table for 
alternating the mood of a room and are 
perfect for parties. Some of the larger 
coloured bulbs are decorative enough 
without a shade. 


Portable lights 


There 1s no need to lose the subtle 
effect of your non-central lighting 
scheme when one of the family wants 
to read, sew, or do anything which 


requires a more direct light source. 
Portable table or standard lamps can 
Five you a good directional light 
wherever it 1s needed but must be 
positioned carefully to be effective. 

A desk lamp needs to shine down on 
to the work and not upwards into the 
eyes. The clamp-on type of shaded 
spotlight 1s ideal, and has the added 
advantage that you can move it around 
the room and clamp it on to any sult- 
able edge or shelf. 

Standard lamps can also be moved 
around easily. The kind with several 
adjustable spotlights on an upright 
base are the most versatile. Most are 
also adjustable for height. 





Lighting for dining 
If you have open plan living and 
dining areas, it is often desirable to 
‘lose’ one area of the room while 
using the other. Separate lhghting 
systems for the living and dining sides 
of the room are the simplest solution, 
and a rise-and-fall pendant light sited 
directly over the dining table is ideal. 
This creates a relaxed atmosphere 
and concentrates light on the table 
setting and the food itself. During the 
day, the rise-and-fall pendant can be 


raised to the ceiling to put it out of a 


child’s reach. 
The regular handling of pendant 


light shades means that they are likely 
to get dirtier than most. Acrylic 
shades should be washed in warm 
soapy water and sprayed with an anti- 
static compound to prevent dust set- 
tling too quickly. Fabric shades need 
only be lightly brushed to remove dust. 
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Dirty marks on cotton shades can be 
removed by rubbing with dry bread. 

Candles are the simplest and one of 
the most attractive ways of illumin- 
ating a dining table—their warm and 
soft light creates a romantic, friendly 
feeling. A wide variety of shapes and 
sizes 1s available and you can always 
make your own. All kinds of unusual 
holders are _ possible: earthenware 
bowls, brandy goblets, egg cups—in 
fact anything you like. 

Candle-making kits come complete 
with instructions and many colours of 
wax, some of which are even delicately 
perfumed. 


Unusual lighting 
There are some most unusual orna- 
mental lights readily available, such 
as luminous, oil-in-water towers. Like 
a kaleidoscope, these constantly 
change shape within their container 
and at the same time illuminate a 
corner of the room. Obviously, these 
will not blend in with every living 
room and are not to everyone’s taste, 
but they are a good example of the 
exotic dimensions lighting in a living 
room can take. 

For a completely different effect, 
you could choose an antique lamp, 
powered either by oil or electricity. 


Left: Highlighting a major feature 
such as a plant or picture creates 2 
stunning effect. Here, a light spot 
is set below a vase of dried grasses 


Below: A track carrying spotlights 
used to good effect to light a fairly 
large room. The light behind the 
sofa adds a dramatic flare 
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Above: Coilled copper table lamps 
add light—and highlights—to this 
modern living room, while a spotlight 
focuses on the dining table 


Below: Adjustable spotlights on a 
moveable standard give the ultimate 
in flexibility—for reading, crafts, 
games or just conversation 
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Original antique lamps will be expen- 
sive but there are many attractive 
reproductions available. Even ordi- 
nary, camping paraffin (kerosene) 
lamps can be brightly painted to blend 
in with the colours of a living room. 
They are cheap to run and provide a 
gentle light which is adequate for 
reading by if the lamp is properly 
positioned. 

Oil and paraffin wall lights are also 
widely available. Although there is 
usually some smell when the lamps are 
burning, they involve none of the fuss 
of rewiring and consequent redecor- 
ating—they need only be screwed onto 
the wall. And, of course, they add an 
attractive, old-fashioned feature to the 
appearance of the room. 


Choosing bulbs and shades 
The right bulb or shade makes all the 


difference to your lighting: choosing 
different bulbs or a smart new shade 
is an inexpensive way to brighten up 
an existing scheme. 

Shades need some careful thought 
before you buy—it is important to try 
to see a shade in the shop actually in 
use over a lighted bulb. This is the 
only sure way to see what kind of 
light the colour and texture of the 
shade is going to create. The depth of 
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colour can be very deceptive and you 
may find, for example, that an open- 
weave basket shade creates a strong 
pattern on the wall, or that a heavily 
patterned fabric 1s concealing too 
much light for your needs. 

There are some commonsense points 
to bear in mind when buying bulbs— 
the basic one is to make sure that the 
wattage 1s not too high for the shade, 
to avoid overheating. Besides the 
usual household filament bulb, there 
are now many different types and 
shapes designed for special fittings, so 
you may need to check with the shop 
that you are buying the right one. 
There are mushroom shapes for use 
with shallow fittings, a large range of 
reflector lamps for spots and down- 
lighters and all kinds of ornamental 
bulbs for wall bracket lights. 

Coloured lightbulbs can be useful 
too, in the standard shades of blue, 
red, yellow, green and pink. A simple 
way dramatically to change the mood 
in the living room, they are especially 
good for party lighting. 

Coloured light bulbs look best when 
they are not used as a main light 
source. And it is generally true that 
ereen is relaxing, that red acts as a 
stimulant and that blue is a rather 
clinical colour. 
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lake your own side lamps 
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Decorative lamps add interest to any 

room but can be expensive if you buy 

the mass-produced variety. Their pur- 

pose is to add atmosphere and a 
pleasing light to the room—but not 
» necessarily to provide a strong IIlumin- 
§ ation. 

The designs for the cube lamps 
opposite and the simple bottle lamp 
can be put together easily and cheaply 
—vyou can modify the exact design to 
Suit your own decor. 

Tne cube lamps are built from in- 
expensive balsa wood frames with a. | 

base made from a short length of hard- ~ 
wood which can be varnished or 

painted. The covering for the frame 

can be any material, such as parch- 
ment, above, (available from some 
Stationers) or fabric, right. Take care 
not to make the cubes too small and 
use a low wattage bulb (not more than 
6OW) or there could be a risk that the 
covering will scorch or even burn. 

If you use very thin tissue paper, cut 
a hole tn the top surface of the cube 
so that heat from the bulb can escape 
without scorching. 

















a small hole in The Top 
of the lamp to allow for 


ventilation if paper or 
inflammable coverings 


are used LE 
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— - . | = — a Lr & ar KS — . a B To make a bottle lamp you need a 
Tl i | Re eee brown glass storage jar (obtainable 
c ie SS eee Oh NNN Se ieee N Pe  trommost hardware She andasmall 
me glass sphere (obtainable from florist 
Sy shops for covering small plants). 

ee = Drill a hole in the side of the glass } jar 
M3 for the flex and fixa large bulb socket in 
my =the base with a generous daub of 
modelling clay. Insert an upward- 
poming spotlight. then fit the sphere. 






Wood Frames togeth ser 
_ and form the basic cube 
as sNown 

















(A Hints for drilling glass: 
—e@ Scratch mark outo surface 
e Make crater with plasticive 
i Fill with light machine oil 
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Fixing woo 
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The correct tools @ Using a hammer @ Nailing 
tips @ Removing nails e@ Drilling screw holes 
e Drilling techniques @ Countersinking @ 
Driving screws @ Nail and screw buying guides 


Nails and screws are the two most 
important fastening devices used in 
carpentry, but how well they do their 
job depends almost entirely on how 
correctly they are used. 


Tools 

The two hammers used most frequently 
in carpentry are the claw hammer and 
the cross-pein, or ‘Warrington’. The 
first is useful for levering out old nails 
and lifting floorboards while the second 
is more suited to finer nailing work. 

If you are starting a tool kit, opt 
for a 450g claw hammer and a 280g 
Warrington. Later, you can add a 
100g ‘pin’ Warrington for light, accu- 
rate nailing and pinning. 

For burying nails below the surface 
of the wood, you need a set of nail 
punches (nail sets). These come in 
various sizes—to suit different sizes of 
nail—and help to avoid bruising the 
wood with the hammer head. 

Some kind of drill is essential for 
screwing work. A power drill is the 
obvious choice because of its versa- 
tility but where there are no power 
points or access is limited, a wheel 
brace (hand drill) will serve well. 
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To drill larger holes by hand, you 
need a swing brace (fig 1) and a set of 
special bits—not a priority for the 
beginner’s basic tool kit. 

Good quality screwdrivers are essen- 
tial to any tool kit and cabinet screw- 
drivers, with blades of about 300mm, 
are the most useful. Two of them— 
one with an 8mm tip and one with a 
6.5mm tip—should cover you for most 
jobs. To deal with crosshead, Philips 
or Posidriv screws, you need screw- 
drivers with the appropriate tips. 


Using a hammer 

Using a hammer properly requires a 
little bit of practice. Take a firm grip 
right at the end of the handle and form 
your arm into a right-angle, looking 
straight down on the work as you do 
so. Start the nail by tapping it lightly, 


keeping your wrist controlled but . 


flexible and letting the hammer head 
do the work. Increase the power of 
your stroke slightly as the nail goes 
in but at no time let your arm waver— 
if you do, you will either miss, or 
bend, the nail. 

On well-finished work, remember 
not to drive nails right in—leave a 





























Commonly-used nalls 





Round wire 
(common nail) 





Oval wire 
(casing nail) 





Lost head 
(finishing nail) 





Panel pin 
(common brad) 





Clout nail 
(roofing nail) 





reer tet ts Te rt Ht Peel 


Flooring brad— 
UK type 





Glazing brad 
(glaziers’ point) 






Masonry nail 
(concrete nail) 





Hardboard pin 





If you are drilling large holes by 
hand, use a swing brace. When 
the point emerges, turn the wood 
over and drill from the other side 
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(North American names in brackets) specia Hourpose nal IS 


For rough carpentry work: large | Small nail with broad head. For 
ugly head ensures a firm grip. | fixing carpets and fabrics to wood 
Liable to split wood or floorboards 


For fixing plywood, blockboard 
and other sneet materials. Very 
strong grip but difficult to remove 


Commonly used in carpentry. 
Oval cross section makes it 
unlikely to split wood if the long 
axis follows the grain 





For securing corrugated iron or 
asbestos roofing to wooden rafters. 
Galvanized for outside work 


General carpentry nail. Head can 
be punched below surface and 


the hole filled 





Used to fix guttering and other 
rainwater hardware directly onto 
masonry or brick 


Small nail for securing light 
pieces of wood; usually used In 
conjunction with glue 





Large headed for fixing roofing 
felt, sash cords, wire fencing to upholstery springs and similar 
wood. Galvanized for outdoor <= hardware to wood. Galvanized for 
work Wire staple outside work 


Used to secure wire fencing, 
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Used to hold down floorboards. 
Good holding power and unlikely 


For butt- or mitre- joining wood 
quickly and easily. For light duty 





to split wood 

° Wood cleat work. 
Headless : used to hold glass to (corrugated 

picture frames and lino to fastener) 


floorboards. Will not grip If 


driven too far in Used on corrugated metal rooting. 


Has a plastic or lead washer under 
the head. Drive through the high 
part of the corrugation 





Hardened steel nail for fixing 
wood to soft brick, breeze block 
and concrete 


Sealing roofing 
nail 


Used for assembling concrete 
boxing or formwork. Lower head 
Duplex nail grips the timber; upper head 
facilitates removal 





Special head shape countersinks 
itself in hardboard and can be 
tilled over 






~ Used to nail floorboards to 
Flooring nail— diagonal sub-floors. Holds like a 
N. American type — screw, but easier to drive 





Decorative head used to cover 
tacks In upholstery work 








Start short nails with a cross-pein Very small nails and pins Use the claw hammer to remove 

hammer. Tap gently with the should be held with a pair of any partially driven nails. Slide 
wedge end until they stand firm, then _ pliers. Use the cross-pein hammer to _ the claw under the nail head then 
drive in with the hammer face hit the nail with fairly gentle taps give it several short, sharp pulls 
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bit protruding for the hammer and nail 
punch to finish off. 

Start light nails or tacks with the 
cross-pein by tapping gently with the 
wedge end of the hammer head. Drive 
them home with the hammer face 
using a number of fairly gentle taps 
rather than trying to knock them in 
with one blow, which will probably 
bend the nail. Very short nails can 
be held with a pair of thin-nosed 
pliers until driven in far enough to 
stand on their own. 


Nailing tips | 





To remove /arge nails and to 

avoid damaging the wood, slip 
a block of wood under the head of 
the nail. This increases the leverage 
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Nailing techniques 

For accurate, well-finished work, nails 
alone do not normally make a strong 
joint. However, if the nails are angled 
in opposition to each other, a reason- 
able joint can be made. When used in 
conjunction with one of the modern, 
woodworking adhesives, a very strong 
joint can be achieved. The panel on 
page 76 shows some common nailing 
techniques. Seldom are nails driven 
straight—a stronger joint can be made 
if they goin at an angle or skew. 


C A. Use nails about 3 times as 
long as the workpiece. Al- 
ways nail smaller to /arger. 
= B. On rough work, clench- 
_ nailed joints are much 
stronger. C. Skew-nalling Is 
one of the best ways of 
securing a housing joint. D. 
When nailing into end-grain, 
drive in nails at opposing 
angles. E. Driving more than 
one nail along the same 
grain line risks splitting the 
wood. F. Nai/ smal! battens 
overlength to avoid splitting 
the end. Afterwards, saw or 
plane off the excess. G. 
, Avoid ‘bouncing’ by placing 
~ a block under the workpiece. 
H. Smal// nails can be posti- 
tioned with the aid of a 
cardboard holder. J. Secret 
nailing. Prise up a sliver of 
timber with a chisel. Glue 
down after nailing 











Use pincers to remove nai/s 
which are difficult to grip with a 
claw hammer. A series of sharp pulls 
avoids leaving a large hole 


When nailing two pieces of wood 
together, nail the smaller to the 
larger. Avoid nailing into hardwoods 
altogether: if you must, drill a pilot 
hole first, slightly smaller than the 
shank of the nail. 


Removing nails 
The claw hammer is used to remove 
partially driven nails. To avoid dama- 
ging the surface of the wood, place a 
small offcut under the hammer head 
before you start levering (fig 5). Ex- 
tract nails with a number of pulls 
rather than trying to do the job in one. 
Use pincers to remove small nails 
and pins which are difficult to grip 
with the claw hammer. 


Drilling screw holes 

All screws must have pilot holes made 
before they can be driven home. For 
screws into softwood smaller than No. 
6 gauge, make these with a bradawl. 
Drive it into the wood with its chisel 
point across the grain, to avoid 
splitting. 

Screws into hardwood and screws 
into softwood larger than No. 6 gauge 
need two pilot holes. One is for the 
thread—the pilot hole—and one for 
the shank—the shank hole. 

For all except the largest pilot 
holes, use twist drill bits. Those for 
pilot holes should be the same size 
as the screw core to which the threads 
are attached. Those for the shanks 
should match them exactly. 

When drilling pilot holes, mark the 
required depth on the drill bit with a 
piece of masking tape. This will tell 
you when to stop and cannot damage 
the workpiece should you overdrill. 

As with nailing, where two pieces of 
wood are to be fixed together, screw 
the smaller to the larger. Drill the 
shank hole right through the smaller 


es. 


For flat-head countersunk 
Ff screws, use a countersink bit. 
Drill a hole of the same diameter as 
that of the screw head 
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Used for general woodwork. The 
head sinks In flush with or slightly 
below the wood surface 





Countersunk 
(flathead screw 


Used for general woodwork, but 
needs a special screwdriver which 
does not slip from the head 


Used for Tixing door-handle plates 
and other decorative fittings with 
countersunk holes. The head Is 
designed to be seen 





Y Countersunk 
roundhead 





Used for fixing hardware fittings 
without countersunk holes. The 
head protrudes from the work 
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a 


Used for fixing mirrors and 
bathroom fittings. The chromed 
cap threads Into the screw head to 
hide the screw. Do not overtighten 





piece so it 1s pulled down tight as the 





Used for fixing heavy constructions f screw is driven home. If the shank 
together and heavy equipment to  § hole goes only part of the way through 
timbers. Tighten with a spanner / you will find it very hard to pull the 
(lag bolt) / top piece of wood down tight and may 


ewe ee | risk breaking or damaging the screw. 
(———___\ 2 YS oY es | Brute force should never be used—it 
Invisible screw Used Tor Invisible joining of two indicates that either the thread hole 
(dowel screw) pieces of timber, or the shank hole 1s too small. 
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| Countersinking 
Used for fixing thin sheets of / Countersinking is normally the easiest 
metal and plastic. Cuts its own ' way of recessing screw heads flush 
thread as It is screwed In. Various § with, or below, the surface of the wood. 
| types of head are available | The recess is made with a countersink 
| bit (fig 7) after the pilot has been 
| $ | | | drilled, to the same depth as the 
| b Used for securing chipboard and countersunk screw head. Take par- 
a: Its derivatives. Various types of | ticular care if you are countersinking 
| : head are available / with a power drill or the recess may 
. 


accidentally become too large. 
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Always hold a drill at right- When you are arilling horizontally A pump action screwdriver 
angles to the surface so that you with a hand-operated wheel should be held with both 
| drilla straight hole. Rest atry square — brace, grip the hand/e with your hands. Make sure the screwdriver Is 
: next to the bit and use it as a guide thumb towards the wheel squarely on the screw head 
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Drilling techniques 
Using the correct drilling technique 


makes all the difference to the quality 
of the finished work. Whether your 
drill is power or hand operated, you 
should always hold it at right angles 
to the work surface so that the pilot 
hole is straight. If you find this diffi- 
cult, rest a try square upright near the 
bit and use it as a guide. 

With bit drills, operate the drill 
in bursts and lift it frequently to 
allow debris to escape. To give your- 
self as much control as_ possible, 
always hold the drill with both hands 
and never press too hard—you are 
bound to overdrill. 


Keep the chuck key taped to the 


Countersunk head 


Shank 


Stem 








A. Drill two pilot holes for each 
crew—the top one to accept the 

shank.in a ‘push fit’, the bottom 

one usually two sizes smaller 





cable, so it 1s handy whenever you 
want to change bits. 

Using a hand-operated wheel brace 
requires slightly more effort, but 
gives more control than a power drill. 
When drilling vertically, grip the 
handle with your thumb on top. Turn 
the wheel steadily to avoid knocking 
the drill out of line. 

To drill horizontally, grip the handle 
with your thumb towards the wheel 
(fig 9). Alternatively, where a side 
handle is fitted, grasp this in one 
hand while you turn the wheel steadily 
with the other. 


Driving screws 
Always make sure that the tip of 


your screwdriver 1s 1n good condition 
and that it fits exactly into the slot 
in the screw head. A blade which is 
too narrow or rounded damages the 
slot, while too wide a blade damages 
the wood as the screw goes In. 

When using a pump-action screw- 
driver, hold it firmly in both hands— 
one on the handle, the other on the 
knurled collar just above the bit— 
and make sure that you are not off- 
balance (fig 10). Any loss of control 
could cause the blade to slip out of its 
screw slot and damage your wood. 

To make screwdriving easier, the 
screws can be lubricated with wax 
or candle grease before driving. Brass 
screws are quite soft and to prevent 
damage when screwing into hard- 
wood, the resistance can be lowered 
by driving in a steel screw first. 
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B. See that the screwdriver blade 


fits the screw head exactly and that 
the tip 1s kept ground square. If 
not, you risk ‘chewing up’ the screw 
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AN rails 
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Where screws are — 
Visible use cupwAshers 








x 726mm 
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he list quotes finished lengths of 


— timber. When buying the timber, add 


on at least 15mm to each length to 
allow for cutting wastage. 

Legs: 4 No 50mm x 50mm 
x 1460mm 

Side rails: 4 No. 100mm x 25mm 
x 2065mm:; 2 No. 100mm x 25mm 
x /Z0mm, Z No. 50mm x Zomm 


End rails: 8 No. 100mm x 25mm 
x /OUmMM, 4 No. 650mm «x 25mm 
x /OGmm:> 2 No. (6mm x 2omm 


x 708mm 


Base support rails: 4 No. 50mm 
x 20mm x 716mm: 4 No. 50mm 
x 20mm x 19Zimm 

Outer ladder stiles: 2 No. 50mm 
x 25m x | 200mm 

Inner ladder stiles: 2 No. 50mm 
22mm x 1050mm 

lywood leaves: 2 No. 760mm 
x 921mm x 9mm 

-adder rungs: No. Zomm 








chromed steel tube x 649mm 





Jse 32mm No. 8 countersunk wood 


screws and white PVA adhesive on 


the frame: on the bed rails, use the 


covered type (page 75). Use 25mm 





6 screws on the bed bases. 











Nigel MacIntyre/Wallpaper courtesy of Sanderson Ltd 
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Masonry 2 


All about concrete @ Calculating quantities 


ow to set out 
oncrete footings 





nylon line marking edge 


e Working out the size of your foundations of foundation trench 
e Mixing your own concrete @ Setting out and | — Won line marking one side 


digging a trench @ Levelling off 


Most modern constructions stand on 
foundations made from concrete. Such 
foundations are necessary for three 
reasons. They spread a _ structure’s 
load over an area large enough to 
prevent undue settlement occurring. 
They bridge over any soft spots which 
may exist in the ground. And they 
provide a level base for the structure. 


Simple foundations 
Although foundations vary enor- 


mously in complexity, those used 
for garden projects—walls, barbecues 
and planters—can be of the simple, 
strip type. Also known as footings, 
these are made by digging a trench 
and then pouring in a measured 
amount of concrete. 

oncrete paths, and the slabs on 


of brick structure to be built 


which greenhouses and garden sheds 
rest, come under the classification of 
raft foundations. These are made 
with the aid of pieces of timber— 
formwork—laid out before the con- 
crete is poured to give the finished 
slab a uniform shape. Raft founda- 
tions are covered in a later chapter. 


Concrete 
oncrete is a mixture of Portland 


cement, aggregate and water. Aggre- 
gate is made from sand, stones, or 
some other inactive material and is 
supplied in fine, coarse, or mixed 
varieties. Mixed aggregate is often A. Use this diagram to calculate the 
called all-in ballast: since it is a_ size of your foundations. For alow 
mixture of sand and stones it is easily wall, they are twice the width of 
hand mixed and is suitable for all the masonry and half as deep. Note 
kinds of amateur projects. the extra projection at the end 





David Watson 





Which mix to use | : 
The composition of a batch of con- 


crete 1s expressed in the building 
trade as a ratio of cement to sand to 
shingle, in that order. So if a mix is 
described as 1:2:4 (a suitable mix for 
simple foundations) it means one 
volume of cement and two of sand to 
four volumes of shingle. 

At British builders’ merchants, how- 
ever, the sand and gravel is normally 
sold mixed as all-in ballast. For 
simple foundations, ask for ‘18mm 1:6 
ballast’. The 18mm means there are 
no particles in the mix bigger than 
18mm across and 1:6 means that you 
need six volumes of ballast to one of 
cement for each batch. 


Calculating quantities 

For simple footings, the diagram (fig. 
A) shows the proportions you should 
use. The three dimensions lettered ‘A’ 
are all the same, and each is half the 
thickness of the masonry. So if your 


wall is to be 225mm thick, the others 
will be about 112mm. Having worked 
out the area of the cross-section of the 
concrete (in this case about 0.05m?), 
multiply by the length of the wall to 
find the volume of concrete required. 
Add a little extra for the step at the 
end, plus a little ‘for luck’—it is better 
to have too much concrete than to have 
to buy more halfway through, when 
your concrete has started to set. 

The method shown in fig. A will 
be enough to satisfy the Building 
Regulations on small projects only. 
Do not attempt to use it for structural 
work—such as house extensions— 
where strict guidelines on the size of 
foundation and mix of concrete you 
can use come into force. 

If you are planning to build on 
particularly soft soil, you may need 
to reinforce your foundation trench 
with a little rammed-down rubble 
before you pour the concrete. Your 
building inspector can advise on this. 


Masonry 2 


Readymix or do-it-yourself? 

The ingredients for concrete can 
either be bought unmixed from a 
builders’ merchant or delivered by 
truck, readymixed. The latter saves 
a great deal of hard work but will 
probably be too expensive for small 
projects using less than 2.5m’ of 
concrete. You may also have duiff- 
culty persuading the concrete com- 
pany to deliver such a small load. 

If you decide on ready-mixed con- 
crete, bear in mind that it must be 
laid and levelled within two hours of 
delivery—which can involve a lot of 
barrowing—and that the truck will 
need access to the site. 

One of the advantages of mixing 
your own concrete is that you can do 
the job in stages, mixing just enough 
for your needs. If the concreting is 
more than 1m’, consider hiring a small 
mixer. Make sure, though, that you 
have it fully demonstrated before 


leaving the hire shop. 





Your stakes and marker lines 

need stay in only for as long as 
it takes to dig out an impression of 
the length and width of the trench 


ie. viptéh 


Having mixed the ary | 
ingredients form a crater in the 
middle of the heap then pour in your 

measured quantity of water 


As you dig the trench, make 

sure that the sides and floor are 
as Straight and as level as possible. 
Remove dug soil immedtately 





Turn over the mixture unti/ it 

reaches the consistency shown 
here. Puddles in the mix mean you 
have added too much water 


The pegs indicating the depth of 

your foundations should be 
driven into the floor of the trench, 
about 7m apart, then levelled off 


ess ib 


sa 


Use a bucket to transport the 

mix to where itis needed. 
Carrying it on a shovel takes too 
long and may make a mess of the site 


on 
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Before you pour the mix into the 

trench, remember to drive marker 
pegs in to indicate the foundations’ 
depth. The peg tops should be /eve! 





1 When the concrete is as /evel 
as you can get it, lightly run 

over the surface with a piece of 

wood in a ‘chopping’ motion 


Mixing your own concrete 

To hand-mix concrete, measure out 
bucketfuls of sand and gravel—or 
all-in ballast—and arrange them in a 
large heap on site. Each bucketful 
should correspond to one ‘volume’ of 
your mix. Hollow out a crater in the 
top of the heap and add a measured 
volume of cement. 

Turn over the mixture three or four 
times until it is uniformly coloured— 
with no cement streaks—then re-form 
it into a volcano shape. 

Now pour in some water—not from 
the same bucket as the cement—and 
shovel up the dry ingredients from the 
bottom of the heap (fig 4). Turn the 
mixture over again, adding more water 
as you go, until a firm, even paste is 
formed. 

To check if a batch has been 
correctly mixed, press hard on it with 
the back of the trowel or the heel of 
your boot. The impression you make 
should have a firm, closed surface 
free of water patches, pits and lumps, 
and the concrete must not slump. 


82 





Shovel each bucketful of 
concrete as shown to ensure 
that it fills out the trench completely 
and comes up to the /evel of the pegs 


Setting out 

For setting out simple footings, you 
need a couple of lengths of bricklayers’ 
line and a supply of wooden pegs half 
as long again as the depth of the con- 
crete. You can use nylon fishing line 
instead of bricklayers’ line—but not 
string, which will stretch and sag. 
Make the pegs from wood offcuts. 

The lines are used to indicate the 
widths of both the foundation trench 
and the structure above. If you are 
building flush against a concrete drive 
or path, only two lines are needed: 
one to indicate the other boundary 
of the foundations and one to mark the 
main wall of your structure. 

Having decided on _ your site, 
measure it out and score the boun- 
daries with a spade. At either end, 
drive in stakes to mark the widths of 
the foundation trench and the struc- 
ture to be built on it. 

Connect the stakes with your line, 
tied taut so that you have an arrange- 
ment similar to that illustrated. 
Keep the lines as far up the stakes as 
possible so that you have room to dig 
underneath them. 

Where the ground is soft enough, 
you may find it easier to score out the 
sides of the trench then remove the 
stakes and lines before you start 
digging. To do this, hold a spirit level 
on end, plumb against each line and 
mark off the ground at regular inter- 
vals. Join up the marks with the edge 
of your spade. 

Otherwise, use the lines as a digging 
guide. Try not to disturb the ground 
any more than is necessary—simply 
dig down to the required depth of the 
foundations, keeping the floor of the 
trench as flat as possible. 

With the trench dug, the next step 
is to drive your wooden pegs into the 
floor. These will stay in place when 





Checking with a straight edge 

between peg tops shows up any 
unevenness. This can be put right by 
adding or removing concrete 


the concrete is poured, indicating the 
final level of the foundations. 

Start at one end of the trench, 
driving your first peg in until it 
protrudes to the required depth of 
concrete (fig. 3). Drive in subsequent 
pegs at intervals of about lm. Using 
a spirit level, check each peg with the 
preceding one to ensure that they are 
all exactly horizontal. 


Pouring the concrete 

Concreting should begin at the fur- 
thest point from where the concrete 
is being mixed. Avoid forceably throw- 
ing the concrete in to the trench as 
this causes the larger particles of 
ballast to separate from the mix. 

When you reach the stage where 
the concrete looks more or less level 
with all the pegs, begin levelling out. 
Use the edge of a piece of timber to 
flatten the surface (fig. 10). Do this in 
a ‘chopping’ motion, moving the tim- 
ber along about 50mm each time. 

Finally, test the overall level of the 
concrete by resting a straight edge or 
spirit level on each marker peg in turn. 
Remove any excess concrete and re- 
level where necessary. 


Drying 
At this point, the footings are com- 
plete and ready to be left to dry. 
Although they should be. ready to 
build on the following day, the more 
drying time you can allow the better. 
In hot weather, cover the concrete 
with old sacks and keep them wet with 
a watering can. This will stop it set- 
ting prematurely and cracking. If 
conditions of extreme cold are immi- 
nent, place some hay or old packaging 
material over the concrete to insulate 
it, then cover it with plastic sheet. 
But try to avoid concreting at all in 
frosty weather. 
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610mm concrete slabs 
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courses as a d 
Depending on \ 
site the planter, t 








with mortar. These 
as well as givin 
‘finished’ look. — 
can leave tl 
grass. 














tamped hardcore. 














_ For the planter, you need 265 bricks 
plus an allowance for breakages. 
_ Forty-five of the bricks, cut in half, 
are used as ‘soldiers to finish off the 
top courses. For the mortar, allow 

one 50kg bag of cement and four 
, 50kg bags of soft sand. The optional 
concrete slabs rest on a bed of 
ortar laid over 100mm of well- 
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Bathroom problems solved. \Nhatever 
the problem in your bathroom—old fittings, 
lack Of SDece. Udly Pipework CF an OUlL 
dated colour scheme—there is always a 


Way Of S0lng § Flus. Bulla 0 Gxta 
Storage space below your bath 





Classic corner cabinet. Make the most of 
unused corner space by building our 
attractive country-style corner cabinet. The 
cabinet is made of knotty pine, and you 
can build itin a day 


Wallpaper without fuss. \Wallpapering Is 
easy if you do your preparation well—an 
know how to hang the first drop straight. 
We show how to get truly professional 
results, including how to deal with awkward 
comers and cut-ouUis. Flus. Suber (ceas 
for wallpaper borders 





Gluing and cramping. VWhich glue do you 
use for which woodworking job ? And how 
do you get a firm joint? We give a com- 
prehensive guide, including cramps you 
can make yourself. Plus: Make a set of 
distinctive picture frames 


Be sure 





to get 
your copy 


Gutter repairs. Gutters and downpipes 
play a vital role in protecting your house 
from rain and snow. But unless they are 
regularly maintained they will deteriorate, 
causing leaks or overflows. We detail the 
vital maintenance 








Acknowledgements and where to buy it 





Where to buy it—UK 





Keeping the heat in, pages 57-61: Blanket 
insulation: Rockwool from Rockwool (UK) 
Ltd, Blackheath London SE3 9RD. 
Rocksil from Cape Insulation Ltd, 89 
High Street, Rickmansworth, Herts 
WD3 1EF. 

Interlay from Newalls Insulation Ltd, 
Washington, Tyne and Wear NE33 8JL. 
Supawrap from Fibreglass Ltd, insulation 
division, St Helens, Merseyside 
WA10 3TR. 

Loose fill: Mineral fibre loose fill from 
Rockwool Ltd (address above) or from 
Rentokil Ltd, insulation division, East 
Grinstead, West Sussex RD19 2JY. 
Micafil vermiculite from Dupre Ver- 
miculite Ltd, Tamworth Rd, Hertford, 
Herts SG13 7DL. 

Versatile storage trunk, pages 62-67: 
Haberdashery from John Lewis Depart- 
ment Store, Oxford St, London WI1. 
Castors from Woodfit Ltd, Whittle Low 
Mill, Chorley, Lancs PR6 7HB. 


Lighting for living rooms, pages 68-73: 
Downlighters from John Lewis Partner- 
ship, Oxford St, W1, other larger depart- 
ment stores and specialist lighting shops. 
Parchment for cube lamps from Amari- 
Plastic Ltd, Shenstone Trading Estate, 
Bromsgrove Rd, MHalesowen, West 
Midlands, and many larger stationers. 





Where to buy it—Canada 





Keeping the heat in, pages 57-61: 
Materials for insulation work are available 
at building material suppliers. Advice on 
insulating from: 

Fiberglas Canada Ltd, 3080 Yonge 
Street, Toronto, Ontario M4N 3NL. 
Johns—Manville Canada Inc, 395 The 
West Mall, Etobicoke, Ontario M9C 227. 
Vermiculite Insulating Ltd, 1775 52nd 
Avenue, Lachine, Quebec H8T 2Y1. 
Cellulose Insulation Manufacturers’ 
Association of Canada, 77 Metcalf Street, 
Suite 306, Ottawa, Ontario K1P 5LP. 
Union Carbide Canada, film products divi- 


sion, 123 Eglington Avenue East 


Toronto, Ontario 4P1 1J3. 





Where to buy it—Australia 





Masonry course 2, page 88: In Australia ag- 
gregate for foundation mixes is available as 
‘Blue metal’ which is a mixture of crushed 
stone and river gravel. 

It is pasty in consistency and gets its name 
from the characteristic colour of the stones 
used. 

Downlighters: DE & T Lighting, 3 Stanley 
St, Auburn, NSW. Parchment paper: 
Swains Pty Ltd, 73 Campbell St, Surrey 
Hills, NSW. Foam rubber: Clark Rubber, 
stores throughout Australia. 

Keeping the heat in pages 57-61: The 
simplest insulation material comes in the 
form of ‘batts’: standard sized strips of 
insulating material designed to fit between 
the roof joists. For suppliers see Yellow 
Pages. 


Concrete mixes — 


Concrete consists of four ingredients: shingle, measured by volume, not weight. The size of the 
clean river sand, Portland cement and water. The biggest stones in the shingle also varies. You 
proportions of the first three vary according to can mix your own sand and shingle or buy It ready- 
the intended use of the concrete, and are always mixed as_ all-in ballast’ or ‘builder's mix’. 


MIXING YOUR OWN AGGREGATE 





Proportions by volume | Portland 20mm-5mm 10mm-5mm 
cement washed washed 
shingle shingle 
Foundations, floor slabs 1 4 
Ditto, where ground Is wet Z S 
Reinforced lintels and fence posts, drives ( 
Paths, pools, edgings, thin sections 1 7 
Decorative blocks, paving slabs 1 
Setting-in fence posts 1 
Screed over concrete floors or paths | 1 
USING PREMIXED AGGREGATE 


Proportions by volume | Portland Ballast Ballast 
cement 20mm and smaller {10mm and smaller 


Foundations, floor slabs 5 
Ditto, where ground is wet | 3 
Reinforced lintels and fence posts, drives 
Paths, pools, edgings, thin sections 
Decorative blocks, paving slabs 


Setting-in fence posts 





